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for the margin of elasticity which the use of the pen instead of the press
would confer on an owner-chronicler by permitting him to contract or
expand his hand-writing to fit the chronological length of the lacuna,
whatever this might turn out to be,1 Dr. Schedel can hardly be acquitted,
even so, of having come impiously near to playing Providence in ven-
turing to cast up the number of pages that would be required for com-
pleting the record of 'the times before appointed'3 on the same scale as
the already past and printed portion of the story. What would an earthly
autocrat have said to one of his subjects who had thus presumed to
indulge in public speculation on the timing of a future act of state when
the intended date had been expressly docketed 'top secret' ? And had
not Christ rebuffed the importunate curiosity of the Apostles with the
chastening words 'It is not for you to know the times or the seasons,
which the Father hath put in His own power' ?3

In presenting a travesty of the Christian revelation in such quaintly
ridiculous caricatures as these, the Medieval-minded Early Modern
Western historians were inviting decimation by a cross-fire from a Late
Modern scientific dogmatism on the one flank and from a Late Modem
agnostic scepticism on the other; and they are defenceless against the
strictures with which their 'abstract and one-sided theocentric view* has
been castigated by a post-Modern Western historian-philosopher. The
Medieval historians 'fell', according to this harsh but not unmerited
verdict, 'into the error of thinking that they could forecast the future',
and, 'in their anxiety to detect the general plan of History, and their
belief that this plan was God's and not Man's, they tended to look for the
essence of History outside History itself, by looking away from Man's
actions in order to detect the plan of God.'

'Consequently the actual detail of human actions became for them

narrative De Antichristo, De tnorte acfine rerum, and De extremo iudicio acfine mundi; a
commentary in Latin verse on, a half-page woodcut of the Dance of Death; and two
full-page woodcuts: one of the epiphany of Antichrist and the other of the Last Judge-
ment.

The awe-inspiring effect of this finale is somewhat diminished by the addition of the
supplement, occupying folios cclxvii to ccc inclusive, that is advertised in the last sen-
tence of the last paragraph on folio cclviii, quoted above; but it is plain that the learned
doctor could not restrain himself from providing this unseasonable receptacle for a
windfall of information about Poland and for a map of Europe,

The writer of this Study had come across a copy of Dr. Schedel's magnum opus at
Blellach House, Dinnet, Aberdeenshire, in July 1908, and the blank folio pages had made
an indelible impression on his memory; but, being then still at an unmethodical age, he
had neglected to take a note of what the book containing these blank pages had been.
He identified the work as the Nuremberg Chronicle on the zsrd June, 1952, -when he
was allowed, by the courtesy of the keepers of the New York Public Library's rare books,
to inspect the second of the copies in the Library's possession.

1 'Sometimes a copy comes to light in which an owner did accept the challenge.
Usually written in sixteenth-century hands, they record all-but-forgotten wars which
were bitterly important, no doubt, to the people who wrote them. The carelessness of
later binders who could not read the text and saw no point to including blank leaves in
a volume, or who had, perhaps, a desire for a few sheets of fine, old, handsome paper, has
cost many a copy of the Chronicle its famed three blank leaves. But in perfect copies
they still remain, their white, unblemished surfaces questioning a future which has
already extended nearly half a millennium beyond the time when Hartmann Schedel
arranged to put them there for the accommodation of his readers' (Shaffer, Ellen: The
Nuremberg Chronicle (Los Angeles 1950, Plantin Press, for Dawson Book Shop, Los
Angeles), pp. 31-32)-                                                       .

a Acts xvu. 26.                                                        3 Acts i. 7.